


Into Action 


LL over Asia and Africa, underdeveloped countries have 
A plans for development. All are fingering estimates 
and blue prints, but only a few can display finished works 
that are already raising productivity. Some have drive 
but no capital (Egypt), others money but no scope for 
creating productive enterprises (Kuwait), yet others 
resources but, through nationalism, no mind to borrow the 
capital or hire the advice to develop them quickly (Syria). 
Only nations that have both resources and either invest- 
ment capital of their own, or else enough stability to be 
thought a good investment risk by outsiders, have the 
means to execute their plans. Even these sometimes pause 
out of mistrust of the foreign technical advice without 
which, for the present, they cannot get on (Iran). 

Of the thrusters, Iraq and India are the two nations that 
have accomplished most and Iraq is the better placed for 
forging still farther ahead. For the Iraqis have capital 
and need not operate on credit, or worry, as India has to 
do, over shortages of ready cash, and balance of payments 
crises. Indeed, they have far more money than they can 
as yet effectively spend, as the table on page 2 reveals. 

Their direct revenue from oil, 73.7 million Iraqi dinars 
in its peak year (1955), was ID 68.8 million in 1956 and, 
but for the Suez crisis, had been expected to reach ID 80 
million in that year. The Iraqi dinar is at par with sterling 
and the £ sign will be used henceforth. The source of this 
wealth—the oil production industry—is not covered in this 
review, which deals only with the way the Iraqis handle the 
proceeds.* 

The Iraqis enjoy several advantages other than money, 
some of them gifts of nature, others the result of effort 
or heredity. Their greatest national asset is plentiful and 
accessible water. The length of Iraq from its northern 
mountains to its featureless southern river mouth is 600 
miles—about the distance from the source to the mouth of 
the Rhine. At the northern end, the hardy Kurds in the 
highlands and the rolling plains at their foot have the benefits 
of snow and rain, while in the south, there is compen- 


* For the impact of the oil companies see “Oil and Social 
Change in the Middle East,” supplement to The Economist, 
July 2, 1955. 


sation for the torrid summer heat of Mesopotamia in the 
everlasting flow of the Tigris and Euphrates ; indeed, a 
large tract in the south of the land between the rivers is 
undrained marsh. 

A second asset is demographic. Unlike Egypt or India 
with their nightmare problem of a birthrate that is out- 
stripping resources, Iraq is underpopulated. Its population 
of 2.8 million in 1930 has risen to about 5.5 million today, 
but results obtainable by irrigation and drainage can 
produce more living space ; there is room for expansion. 

Among man-made, self-made advantages must be reckoned 
relative efficiency over the management of money. The 
Iraqis have kept a much more effective check on the 
expenditure of their oil revenue than any of their neighbours. 
Their accounting system is good (though their Development 
Board is sadly behindhand with published audits) and it is 
possible to trace virtually every penny they have spent from 
the early days of their “ Projects Section” of the Ministry 
of Communications and Works to their Development Board 
of today. At present the allocation of oil revenue is 70 per 
cent to the Board and 30 per cent to ministries for ordinary 
budget expenditure. The Board spends some of its 
share through ministries. It also uses its unspent balances 
as a cash reserve from which to make loans to public 
authorities for local developments of importance ; about 
£40 million is lying out in this form at present. Some 
of this is likely to be irrecoverable, but municipal power 
stations in most small towns, silos breaking the monotonous 
line of the Mesopotamian horizon and—more romantically 
—the silver water tanks that now flank the golden domes 
of pilgrimage cities, are a testimony to its usefulness. The 
Board’s estimates are embodied in successive Development 
Laws sanctioned by Parliament. 

Another Iraqi merit is a sense of continuity. This is 
Nuri Pasha’s gift to his country and his critics hold that he 
has furnished it at the expense of the liberty of the 
individual. Originally, he intended the Development Board 
to be a body of permanent members, plus one or two cabinet 
ministers. But after experiment he was defeated on this 
issue and for some years the Board has been a ministry ; in 
other words, its directing spirit changes with a change of 
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cabinet. Nuri’s answering expedient has been to organise 
a stacked parliament and to render cabinet upsets a matter 
of control. When they occur, as one has done this week, 
they make no difference to the economic and social pattern 
that is described in the following chapters. So that whereas 
for some years the Board hesitated inordinately over what 
to do, and kept changing its membership and filling cup- 
boards with unused reports submitted by expensive 
specialists, in the two years 1955-1957 it has finished many 
jobs. 

This sudden flowering is partly the outcome of old work 
coming to a head, but partly, also, that of a new state of 
mind that is illustrated by the invention of “ Development 
Week.” This gala was instituted last year and, held in 
March, is an orgy of inaugurations that forces the pace of 
completion. The new attitude of mind was illustrated when 
an Iraqi criticised the 1957 programme: “ Next year’s 
performance must not be padded with so much laying of 
foundation stones,” he said, “ Development Week is the 
time for cutting tapes.” 


HAT produces this purposeful outlook ? Why did 
Iraq opt for business as usual both at the time of 
Abadan, despite the emotional inducements to copy Dr 
Mossadegh, and again during the Suez crisis ? Some say : 
“‘ Because of Nuri” and think that when he finally quits, 
the country will disintegrate into factions as quarrelsome as 
those in Syria. But there are deeper reasons—reasons of 
temperament—for thinking that this fate may be avoided. 
The Iraqis have in their blood a more dogged strain 
than is usual among Arabs. It may owe something to ¢en- 
turies of admixture with mountain races. Some hold that it 
owes a little to the British mandate ; certainly, the notion 
among older civil servants that their calling is hard work and 
not a repaying sinecure dates from those years. Whatever its 
origin, this strain imparts a strength to the national fabric 
which is increased by another national characteristic: the 
endearing quality of humility. (“Of course Ali has written 
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the best essay,” says the class, “ didn’t you know ? He has 
an Armenian (or a Turkish . . .) mother.”) An Iraqi, unlike 
au Iranian, does not mind admitting that he does not know. 
Alone among the “developing” Asian nations, he has 
appointed two foreigners to full voting membership of his 
Development Board. “ We shall be able to do things for 
ourselves in due course,” he says, “ but meanwhile we prefer 
to pay for the best work that is to be had.” And when they 
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tt ID 5 million transferred to ordinary budget. 
have paid for the advice, they nowadays tend to take it. 
Alone in Asia they have commissioned a single report to end 
reports and then acted upon it—as they have done with 
considerable parts of Lord Salter’s masterly “Plan of 
Action ” of 1955.- In it, the Iraqis own a document worth 
study by any country engaged on development. 

Is this dependence on foreigners a weakness? Many 
Asian nationalists think so, and brand present practices as 
a “sell-out to the imperialists.” But the criterion, 
surely, is whether or no Iraqis are training themselves to 
fill all the foreigners’ shoes. Their country’s only two major 
natural resources are its oil, offering the basis of a petro- 
chemical industry, and its agriculture, on which many pro- 
cessing industries could be based. Already educated men 
are beginning to conquer their prejudice against dirty hands 
and are advising their sons to qualify in engineering. Accom- 
plishment will not be complete until the same can be said of 
scientific farming. 


The Management of Water 


HE Tigris and Euphrates are “ always abrupt ” by com- 


parison with the “gentlemanly” Nile. Sir William 
Willcocks used the words when, fifty years ago, he arrived 
from Egypt to advise the Ottoman government about con- 
trolling the two rivers. Happily for the modern Iragi who 
is continuing the struggle (and who has more money than 
ever before to wage it with) they offer one advantage to com- 
pensate for their chronic drawbacks ; they flood different 
areas and their peak moments never coincide. For centuries 
both have set common problems: rising without warning, 
producing their maximum flow too late for the winter and 
too early for the summer crops, and carrying their mass of 
silt on to the flats of Mesopotamia, where an ex-seabed, a hot 
summer sun and a high water table between them produce 
the optimum conditions for rendering land too saline for 
cultivation. But at least they stagger the calamities they 
inflict ; the Tigris also often staggers its flood with those 
of the four great tributaries that pour into it from the 
mountains on the Iranian frontier—the two Zabs, the 
Adhaim and the Diyala. 


The Development Board, therefore, has not had to ward 
against simultaneous, 100 per cent disaster. To do so 
would have cost unjustifiable amounts, and have retarded 
other work. But the two basic jobs of flood control that it 
had finished by the spring of 1956 are still its most 
spectacular attainments. These are the Habbaniya scheme, 
whereby the Euphrates can be turned into Lake Habbaniya 
and stored there (and, if necessary, pushed on into the Abu 
Dibbis lake beyond) and the bigger Wadi Tharthar scheme, 
whereby the Tigris can be diverted into a depression capable 
of holding a lake 2,100 square kilometres in area which, 
engagingly says one Development Board publication, “ will 
give a nice opportunity for recreation.” The cost of these 
two operations was £43 million for the first and £16 million 
for the second—together less than the total loss of £25 
million inflicted by the disastrous “ last flood ” of 1954. 

Floods are, like painful illnesses, soon forgotten once they 
stop happening. So that flood-control—at first the main 
target of the Development Board—has now become merely 
part of the process of water conservation, and storage is 
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the big word that has taken its place. On the Euphrates, 
Lake Habbaniya is as yet the only store, and is already 
regarded as much too. small. On the Tigris, the first 
assumption was that the bed of the Wadi Tharthar was 
porous, and might prove salty, and so would serve only as 
a soak-away. Therefore plans were laid for an expensive 
ring of dams upstream and on the tributaries. Two of these 
major works are well on the way ; one is at Dokan, on the 
lesser Zab, and is to be the great curve of concrete in the 
bend of a canyon, the building of which is illustrated on 
page 43; Over-optimists still hope this may be opened at 
next year’s Development Week. The other is the Derbend-i- 
Khan dam on the Diyala, due to be providing summer 
water for the lower Diyala area by 1960. 

But the rest of the major dam programme has sensibly 
been postponed because of the discovery that the Wadi 
Tharthar, after all, may be neither porous nor over-salty. 
Its bottom has proved water-tight, and if its sides are the 
same, it would offer a storage unit large enough to feed out 
all the summer water the south can use for years, and 
would be cheaper to instal than a multitude of big storage 
dams upstream. Three sets of consultants—Dutch for 
Tharthar, British for the Eski Mosul dam project and Ameri- 
can for the Bekhme one—are busy bringing three studies of 
pros and cons to the same level of information. If, as seems 
likely, their evidence points to using Tharthar, its lake can 
be fed into both rivers ; indeed, it would be possible, though 
expensive because of the problem of levels, to turn 
Euphrates water into Tharthar also, and make it do double 
duty at both intake and outlet. - 

It is much easier to build a reservoir than to be sure of 
using its contents for the best. The first is simply a feat 
of engineering, and the civil engineer’s heyday when his skill 
is all that Iraq needs is almost over. The new age is that of 
the irrigation officer’s tussle with ministries that need to 
move in step and do not do so, politicians who contend for 
benefits for their own constituencies, landlords who will not 
change their habits, settlers who resent dictation, and a 
whole range of theorists, human diseases propagated by 
irrigation, and crop pests. At the “ use ” stage the Develop- 
ment Board has to marry its major construction work with 
the job of the future maintenance men—the officials of the 
Directorate General of Irrigation-in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Ultimately, these will take over altogether, so that 
they need a say in the many decisions of principle that arise 
before the constructions that feed the water to users are 
undertaken. Happily, the Board’s water section and the 
Directorate seem well disposed to work in harness. “ Yes, 
we sit in together ” each of them assures the inquirer. “ If 
we can’t get on well enough to organise overall manage- 
ment, what is there to say about the future of Iraq ? ” 


MAJOR decision that dogs them both from now on is 

whether their first job is to improve first-class, settled 
lands that are already under cultivation, or to open up new 
lands that are second-class but would increase the area avail- 
able for settlement and production. The sociologist cries out 
against the former course: “ Why stoke the fires of class 
hatred by using the oil money only on land that already 
belongs to the rich ?” The economist condemns the undue 
cost of the latter: “ We can’t afford to settle new farmers 
at such prices.” The landlord, who is also the politician, 
adjures them not to disturb the status quo by focusing 
attention on the need for land reform: “Can’t you see 
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that what you need for your waterworks is some years of 
continuity, not a political upheaval.” 

The Board’s line of least resistance is to bow to the 
economist and the landlord politician, and it has followed it 
on most of the early projects for improving canals and 
regulators. But there is enough money to pursue both 
policies and to open up new, but second-class, land also. 
Hence the big Mussayib project just south of Baghdad into 
which the King turned the water for the first time in March, 
1957 and the even bigger Z.A.D. scheme, which will use 
Zab and main river water to irrigate the Adhaim and Diyala 
areas, and will revive the ancient Nahrwan canal that once 
watered fields down a long line from Samarra to Kut. 

But, whichever type of land is watered, the work will give 
only a fraction of the potential results without drainage. 
Iraqis have heard this home truth from every expert since 
Willcocks, but it went in at one ear and out at the other. 
A big change of the last year or two is general, widespread 
acceptance of the need to drain, which becomes more im- 
perative than ever now that farmers are going to be fixed 
by housing and community-building, and can no longer 
simply move on once the land salts up. Drainage is now 
rated paramount in Baghdad, though its importance has not 
yet been conveyed to the farmer. No new lands will be 
irrigated without installing it. Since the outfalls must run 
back to the rivers, it will be economic to let it also improve 
the richer landlord’s lands on the river banks. Already, at 
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the one or two points where main trunk line drains have 
been opened, the crops are higher and less uneven. Yet 
unless these richer farmers come in on the main drainage 
system, contribute to its cost and dig the ancillary canals 
that the new smallholder is to be compelled to dig, the 
system cannot yield full results. 
Is the line of least resistance 
to be taken here also ? 
A subject less complicated 
politically, but extremely com- 
plex technically, is the synchro- 
meshing of water supply and. 
demand all down the long 
ribbon of both rivers. A 
variety of users and crops do 
not all need the same flow at 
once ; for instance, a sudden 
diversion of a Tigris flood to 
save Baghdad can denude the 
Amara rice grower of water 
just when his crop will fail 
without it. Who is to say 
which need comes first ? Or 
to see that the sudden pull of 
a lever to do duty at A does 
not stop navigation at B or fill 
a mosquito breeding ground 
with stagnant water at C ? 
Who is to have the last word 
on what crops the flow is to 
cater for? “ There must be a 
properly equipped operations i 
room ...” advised Lord Salter 
in 1955, “ where instructions to the engineers living on the 
sluices can be worked out.” To run that room well is as 
far as the water engineer can get. The rest of the road 
must be travelled by other ministries—notably of Agricul- 
ture but also of Health and Education. Even a civil service 


The Drive 


IAGONALLY across a wall in the office of the Iraqis’ 

Greek housing consultant runs a huge and unusual 
map of Iraq, dotted with red circles of varying sizes denoting 
the present distribution of communities throughout the 
country. In the rainfed north, they make a “normal” 
sprinkled pattern of cities, market towns and villages. But 
south of Baghdad, the grouping changes and the whole of 
life is thickly clustered along the two rivers, with wide 
empty spaces in between. No wonder that the flyer from 
Baghdad to Basra sees nothing (except where the plane 
crosses the fertile ribbon“of the rivers) but sand, salt and 
marshy emptiness that looks liké the surface of some sodden 
moon. This is the pattern that must be altered before there 
can be an adequate increase in productivity. 

Irrigation and drainage will help to disperse the clusters, 
but cannot do it unaided. The Development Board’s other 
main sections are each contributing to the job. 

Railway, port, roads, a power grid: once these four are 
available the people can fan out from the rivers, though 
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machine of high calibre would find the task daunting, and 
Iraq has not got one yet. The Iraqi civil service, though 
it contains some well-trained stalwarts at high levels, and 
is (now that pay has been raised) beginning to recruit some 
good young graduates, is still a weak vessel because its 
middle and lower layers got 
their jobs in days when these 
went to trustworthy relatives 
or dependants and no one 
inquired about aptitude for 
administrative work. 

Having tampered with 
nature, and spent a lot of 
money on doing it, Iraqis are 
bound to be critical of, and 
criticised for, every — short- 
coming in the management of 
their water. But even an im- 
perfect new system will be 
better than the unsystematic 
wastefulness of today. The 
lessons learnt on early settle- 
ments have as yet scarcely 
been acted on. Patches of one 
expensive experiment, the 
Dujaila settlement scheme of 
1946 near Kut, have salted up 
and had to be abandoned for 
lack of drains. Yet the rest of 

the farmers there—far though 

they lag behind optimum crop 

levels—are better off than the 

; share-cropper next door. A 

cheering new feature in Baghdad today is a growing accep- 

tance that everything cannot happen at once, that effort at 

improvement has begun, and that the important point is no 

longer to wait on Allah, but to profit by experience and 
remedy mistakes as one goes along. 


for Variety 


the spinal cord of all communications—Basra to Mosul— 
must clearly be the main line of each system. From 1958 
or 59, there will be two railway lines from one end of the 
spine to the other, instead of one as at present ; the lines 
will meet at Baghdad, but elsewhere will serve new centres, 
such as Kut, and remedy missing links such as that between 
Erbil and Mosul. The State Railways are to get {£24 
million of Board money in the six years 1955-1960, but 
cannot do the spectacular part of their construction work 
till some new bridges are built. Meantime, their principal 
loading point, which is the Port of Basra, deserves more 
attention from the Board than it had until last year. 

Iraqis are not sea-minded ; they get abroad by land or 
air. Their port and gateway at Basra is many miles up 
their river and—because they do not use it much for 
personal exits or for oil export—they forget its importance 
as a point of intake when they are importing six times as 
much as they export, excluding oil. Only in 1956 did 
Basra gets its first belated grant of Board money (£4 
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million) for improvements. Happily, it had meantime 
helped itself. Run by a semi-independent Port Authority, 
it is self-supporting and well managed ; indeed, in the years 
of pinch and scrape, it saved on its port services enough 
to lend money to keep Basra city going on electric light. 
It is up to date by port standards anywhere else in the 
Persian Gulf, but needs more capital for investment in port 
facilities if it is to do its bit in the diversification of the 
economy by handling the output of some export industries 
that are to be sited near it. It deserves more tributes, as well 
aS more money, that it has had. 

New trunk roads and main bridges are handled directly by 
the Board. Fhe map on this page shows that its bridging 
work has gone ahead, but the road map is a disappointing 
display after six years of work ; only a few small sectors of 
main road are finished. Admittedly, there were many roads 
in the south on which it was not worth starting till the floods 
were mastered ; at other points bridges had to come first. 
But there is no good reason why the traveller of March, 
1957, should still have to bump all the way from just outside 
Baghdad to Mosul or Kirkuk in the classic discomfort of 
ruts and dust, or mud. Two years hence, he will purr along 
the tarmac, but he ought to be doing it now. 

The trouble seems to have been an assumption that 
whereas it takes a foreign expert to design a dam, anyone 
can build a road. The programme has been disorganised 
by bad estimating and arguments over specifications, by 
contractors preferring to pay their penalty clause and pull 
out, and disagreements over the value of work part done. 
(One of the contractors’ difficulties has been the local 
prejudice that has obliged them to shed unskilled labour 
and take on new men each time a road enters new tribal 
territory.) Some of the snags were unforeseeable, or at any 
rate unforeseen, by the world’s most experienced firms, one 
or two of whom are completing their contracts only at heavy 
loss. A combination of such setbacks has left the main 
Baghdad-Kirkuk road untouched for a year. Now, how- 
ever, push is being applied to the road network. Two years 
hence, places that are backwaters will be on trunk lines to 
market and in process of transformation from a non- 
monetised to a cash economy. 

Cheap electric power is also within sight. Two of the 
three main power stations—at Dibbis in the north and at 
Baghdad—are under construction now, and tbe third, at 
Basra, is due to be started next year. Those near oilfields 
will run on natural gas ; both the dams now building have 
been equipped to generate hydro-electric power, but for the 
present gas or oil is a cheaper source of energy. 


ow that these networks are on their way, the Board is 
beginning to make its main contribution to another 

Iraqi target—diversification of the economy by the establish- 
ment of industry ; for its principal role in this field is to pro- 
vide the services that will cause Iraqis to start industries for 
themselves. As elsewhere in the “ underdeveloped ” world, 
they are slow starters except in light industry—soft drinks, 
pasteurisation, matches and the like—because they are 
reluctant to plough big sums into ventures that may not 
yield returns for some years. Furthermore, they are mis- 
trustful of organising mergers, except within a family, with 
the object of accumulating funds for an investment of magni- 
tude. The Board has therefore itself undertaken the estab- 
lishment of various major industries, but on the basis that 
there is as soon as possible to be some private stake in 
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the operation, and that private management is to be encour- 
age.. to take over once the industries are on their feet. (The 
precise form of ultimate government participation has yet 
to be determined ; in one or two cases construction costs 
have been so high that private enterprise could scarcely 
take over unless capital costs are largely written off.) 

On the advice of its American consultants, the Board has 
concentrated chiefly on industries which process Iraq’s two 
main raw materials—agricultural products and the by- 
products of the natural gas and oil industries. These it has 
spread all over the country as far as is compatible with 
availability of materials, and of markets both at home and 
abroad. Large bitumen, cement and cotton textile plants 
are already operating in the north, with sugar to follow. 
For oil refining, the Board has granted £6 million to 
an independent Government Oil Refineries Administration 
which has its principal plant just south of Baghdad, and 
is lending a further £24 million this year. So far, the 
South feels neglected ; but its turn will come in the next 
year or two when it will get plant for processing its marsh 
reeds into paper for export, and its dates into date syrup 
and cattlecake. In the field of petroleum-chemicals, fertiliser 
and rayon textile plants are also scheduled to start at 
Basra ; a sulphur processing plant at Kirkuk is out to tender. 

A step that the Board has not yet taken, but plans to take, 
is improvement of industrial credit facilities for the private 
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entrepreneur. In its concentration on big business, it has 
forgotten the little man whom it could help to start with 
enterprises, such as jam and canning factories in the fruit 
and meat-producing valleys of the north. Till now, the 
small entrepreneur’s only means of borrowing is from an 
Industrial Bank that is run on an old-boy basis over cups 
of coffee, and without relation to the return on the 
investment, or to national need. The Board’s idea now is 
to funnel loans out to would-be industrialists through an 
Industrial Finance Corporation which would scrutinise their 
plans from the angle of value to national development as 
well as of relationship to imported goods of the same quality. 


HERE is much grumbling among white-collar liberals 
T about the Board’s lag over making a good showing in 
industrial expansion ; in fact, once it gets credit facilities 
going, it will be moving at a pace and along lines that ought 
to enable the private entrepreneur to get an early share of the 
cake. But to the Iraqi’s mind it is only wheels actually hum- 
ming that count as accomplishment. 

The grumbler likes results he can see, and it was partly 
to pacify him that Lord Salter advised in 1955 that housing 
financed by the Board should be on a much larger scale. 
Another reason for pressing on with it was that providing 
houses is a quick way of spreading the population, reducing 
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the drift to the towns and making workers available where 
they are needed. This piece of his advice was at once taken 
and the allocation for housing raised from £6 million 
(1955-1959) to £24 million (1955-1960). In addition. to 
the private building that is in full swing in all main towns, 
therefore, and to much Oil Company building of employees’ 
houses on a home-ownership basis in Basra and Kirkuk, 
Development Board housing on a community basis has 
started all over the country ; it is well advanced just outside 
Baghdad and round the northern factories ; a big estate is 
out to tender at Basra. 

The idea is to build communities, not mere shelters. 
“School here, market there, no road to cross to the play- 
ground and here is the gossip square.” The enthusiasm 
of the Greek firm that is laying the plans is infectious. 
Town dwellers are at once delighted with their work, and 
the envy of all the unhoused ; so will farmers be in the dis- 
tricts where they have always returned to villages at night 
for security. But the Middle Euphrates farmer who has liked 
living on his farm does not yet want to be herded into the 
kind of community that makes overheads cheap. Only 
when he has seen what happens—that is, when a pilot pro- 
ject has played its essential role—will accessibility to drink- 
ing water, sewage, electricity, a store, a school and, perhaps, 
even a cinema make him change his conservative mind. 


Need Farming be Ignoble ? 


F, in talk with students in Baghdad, you mention that 
Iraq is an agricultural country, or deplore the lowness 
of the Development Board’s current allocation for agricul- 
ture (£14 million for 1955-1960) as opposed to industry 
(£67 million), you are shouted down. The much-too-glib 
assumption is that your idea is to keep a backward people 
pinned down to manual labour, and to thwart modernisa- 
tion. You answer that 
agriculture is an indus- 
try, and that Australian 
farming is just as 
modern as dark Satanic 
mills in England, but 
your point is not easily 
accepted. Many young 
Iraqis who work in the 
Farm Extension Service 
tell you with a sigh that 
they would far rather 
have been a doctor, or an 
engineer, because these 
careers are not only 
better paid but are rated “ more dignified.” 

Yet, apart from oil, Iraq’s main source of wealth present 
and future is its agriculture. The proportions as they are 
today are set out in a tentative table on page 14. To give 
peasants the incentive to remain farmers, and cause the 
educated youth to stop sighing for a desk, is the first corol- 
lary of spending £153 million on water works in the next six 
years. Why, then, is the Agricultural Section of the Develop- 
ment Board the Cinderella financially ? 

Is its money allocation supposed to reflect the fact that 


rural Iraq will be first beneficiary under other expensive 
heads—notably irrigation and communications? Or is 
agriculture low in priority because the Board reckons the 
job a maintenance and educational matter which is the 
province of Ministries? Or is the more backward and 
passive part of the electorate neglected to permit window 
dressing in the more vociferous towns? Agriculture is 
underweighted for such 

reasons in the develop- 

ment budgets of other 

countries, notably India. 

Or is the reason politi- 

cal? Is it that major 

changes in the agricul- 

tural pattern of Iraq 

undermine the power and 

wealth of the landlord 

class that still dominates 

politics, and so are pur- 

sued only gingerly by a 

Board that is under the 

control of Parliament ? 

Whatever the reason, the Agricultural Section of the 
Board is confining its work to the Miri Sirf (pure state) 
lands where new small-holder settlements can be organised 
without a political fuss. And, indeed, to get these new areas 
to yield the results they are capable of yielding will absorb 
all its capacities for the present. Two main impressions are 
left on a visitor to established Miri Sirf experiments in the 
north, south and middle of the country. One (which may 
well escape a visitor who is unfamiliar with traditional 
Iraqi farming) is that they are a tremendous advance, both 
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statistically and to the naked eye, on any other form of Some of these are very well farmed already by owners 
peasant life. The other is that, nevertheless, they fall who are quick to see the virtue of new methods, and who 
depressingly far below the level they could attain. They are would react at once to visible evidence of rising yields 
below it for causes that it would be within the Board’s whether of crops or—in the north—of better fed and bred 
capacity to prevent and cure. animals. A few such men already admit that if government 
expenditure causes less land to yield more money, it might 
be just to pay for the services by surrendering some acres. 
For other more crustacean types, particularly on the 
enormous estates in the Kut and Amara area, acres good 
or bad have an intrinsic worth that still makes them prize- 
worthy, even if lying idle because uselessly salty. 

Seeing is believing. Successful pilot projects are one of 
the keys to social change. Even the following impressive 
figures—all available in published reports submitted to the 
Development Board—have made no mark on most Iraqi 


NE important step that the Board is beginning to take is 

to make a better choice of settler ; families that already 

have a bent for farming will both produce more crops and 

advertise the Board better than intransigent nomads (chosen 

at Hawija in the north as part of the government’s settle- 

ment policy) or retired government servants (chosen for 

certain holdings at Latifiyah near Baghdad, and apt to lease 
their plot to some more menial worker). 

A second step as yet untaken is to see that the Ministries 

















- ; minds: 
to which services are transferred when the projects get to ‘ 
the running stage—Agriculture, Health, Education—do not (a) In Iraq as a whole, 20 to 30 per cent of cultivable land 
treat them as step-children, and fail to mother them, let has been abandoned in recent years as a result of 
alone act in unison, This. dovetailing will not materialise salination due to irtigation without drainage. Where 


land has more than } per cent salt content it grows 
no wheat ; more than I per cent, no barley ; more than 
2 per cent, no dates. 


unless the Board organises one of two developments. The 
choice would be either to vest its Agricultural Section with 
the prestige and authority and cabinet support that would 
enable it to chivvy ministries, or else to set up local com- 
mittees of the representatives of the various ministries in 
each province so that each project manager could get them 
to help him push for services. The farther afield one goes, 
the wider yawns the gap between the desk in Baghdad and 
the man on the project. Even at the project nearest to the 
city, a visit on a bitter day last January revealed 437 families 
‘gathered to be vaccinated ; as a result of a great publicity 
effort they had ridden, walked and carried their babies 


(b) Much of this land is recoverable. During a recent 
experiment at Dujaila forty days of “laundering” 
removed 65 metric tons of salt per meshara (.62 acre) 
and reduced the salt content of a trial area of 200 
mesharas from § to 0.1 per cent. 

(c) Drainage alone would increase the average yield of 
grain by 72 per cent, rice by 36 per cent, and dates 
and citrus by 60 per cent. 


(d) All Iraq uses the fallow system ; only half the cultivable 
land is cropped each year. On land for which expensive 






















miles through the winter mud only to find that, without irrigation works have been installed, the cost of these 
even telephoning to let them know, the Ministry had works per unit is double what it would be if the Jand 
neglected or forgotten to send the van. were continuously cropped. The Board’s American 
Instruction, supervision, encouragement, attention—all water consultants estimate that the introduction of crop 
are in short supply and yet applications, many thousands in rotation and managed summer cropping could raise the 
excess of the number of holdings available, pour in each three figures given above to 190 per cent, 129 per cent 
time new plots are distributed. A tribute should be paid and 200 per cent respectively. eS 
to the training staff who, by living on the job, set the example ' (e) By introducing pest control and improved irrigation 
that creates this demand. They are, as yet, only a handful methods, and less hidebound practices about dates of 
of Iraqis and two notable American stayers whom an planting, it could be doubled again. 
Iraqi on the Board described to your correspondent as (f) It could be further increased by improvement of 
“three points of Point IV.” varieties, seed Selection and the use of fertilisers. 
Perhaps the hope is that if—in the existing Miri Sirf “ There is 4 dinars profit on each dinar invested in 
settlements and the huge new one inaugurated this March pe 
in land between the rivers just below Baghdad—these Who on reading of such possibilities can contest that 


failings are set right, a precedent will be set for carrying farming is a noble profession and that this ever-renewable 
managed crop-patterns into that Old Tom’ Tiddler’s resource deserves to be a first call on Iraqi brains as well 
Ground, the large estates. as Iraqi hands ? 
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Flaws in a Good Plan 


HEN an underdeveloped country is galloping to catch 
V4 up with Europe and America, critics are apt to find 
fault with it to an extent that would only be justifiable if 
all “ developed ” countries worked without a hitch. Before 
commenting on the shortcomings of Iraqi development, 
perspective must be sought by making comparisons only 
with other countries in the same boat. Thanks to more 
continuity of effort than anywhere except India, and more 
readiness to speed matters by trusting experienced foreigners 
than anyone else, Iraq has made more of a start than any 
of its neighbours towards creating productivity ; admittedly, 
it has worked in more favourable conditions than any of 
them except Iran. 

The Development Board’s effort is on the whole so 
estimable that some of its weaknesses are worth mentioning 
if only because the cure lies well within its reach. 

The first is a failure to encourage the expansion of credit 
for people ready to help 
themselves. Iraq has for 
years had three banks 
that perform this func 
tion, an Industrial 
Bank, a Mortgage Bank 
and an Agricultural 
Bank. The first will do 
better than hitherto if 
it is transformed into 
the new Industrial 
Finance Corporation 
that is mentioned on 
page 8; the second 
(which is the most effi- 
cient of the three) lately 
had from the Board a 
£5 million loan at 3 per 
cent and the benefit it 
is bringing to the middle-class income group wishing 
to build houses in city suburbs is visible. But the 
third, the Agricultural Bank, is Cinderella over again. 
How can a peasant better himself, even if he is granted 
land and a house, if he starts in arrears of debt and has no 
money to buy seed or fertiliser ? Unless credit on easy 


Pure water consumption, thousand 
cubic metres 

Motor lorries licensed, thousand 

Railway traffic, million ton-kilomettes 

Building licences issued, thousand.... 

Oil exports, million long tons 

Other exports, million dinars 

Imports, million dinars 

Government budget 
million dinars 

Expenditure by municipalities, million 
dinars 

Primary school pupils, thousand 

Secondary school pupils, thousand ... 

Hospital beds, thousand 


expenditure, 


* First six months. 


terms is available to him, he either farms in the bad old: 


way or else borrows at the old usurious rate from a money- 
lender or his former employer. Even a loan at low interest 
from a government organisation will not convert him into 
a solvent farmer if he simply uses it to pay old debts. 
Supervised co-operative credit, of the kind that the British 
instituted in Cyprus and Jordan, or that the Ford Founda- 
tion is beginning to promote with a pilot programme in 
both Iraq and Iran, is one of Iraq’s main needs. “ Such 
associations, to be sound and successful, must have sub- 
stantial support and guidance during their early years,” says 
a Ford Foundation report. To attain this level, Iraq’s Agri- 
cultural Bank would need reformation, much money from 
the Development Board and much more trained staff than 
it has got. Experience of well-run co-operative credit 
systems suggests that, given considerate terms, peasants are 
good payers. In Jordan, 75 to 80 per cent of the money 
due for repayment is wont to arrive on the dot. Why 
should Iraq be any worse at making a revolving fund stimu- 


Electricity consumption, million units 147 


647 


TABLE 2—ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS IN IRAQ 


Year | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


1951 


Source : Central Statistical Department, Ministry of Economics, Baghdad. 


late initiative and in time turn peasants into minor 
capitalists ? : 

A second sin of omission by the Board is underestimation 
of the need for training. Trainees for the new Mosul textile 
factory were sent abroad well ahead of time, but at the 
opening of the factory they were only a sprinkling in great 
halls of French machinery. Agricultural training is given far 
less forethought. If peasants accustomed only to the fallow 
system are to use all the water that big investment is making 
available for intensive farming, they will need to be given 
at least enough instruction to realise how badly they need 
more of it. In a country developing as fast as Iraq, training 
“on the job” is the only possible recourse for some years 
to come. Doubtless it will take place in industry, since 
machines cannot be handled by the light of nature, but 
there are not nearly enough arrangements for giving it on the 
farm. Even in the north, where the merchant landowner of 
Mosul or Erbil has on 
his own taken to trac- 
tor farming and has in- 
creased production, the 
way he is doing it is, 
from lack of knowledge, 
not increasing yield per 
acre. And, further 
north still, afforestation 
proceeds only in 
patches of a size that 
can be wired, because 
no one has undertaken 
the kind of teaching 
about stopping the 
ravages of goats that 
has been such a 
success in Cyprus. 

Next — decentralisa- 
tion. The depressing insistence that every decisiom be 
referred back to Baghdad blights many improvements that 
would take place at once if the job were entrusted to local 
initiative. The manager on the project could do much better 
with a little more authority ; what he wants is a budget of his 
own and a right to encourage his farmers to help him 
manage the show and penalise or evict the failures. 

A striking example of the initiative that flowers when local 
authorities are given incentives and responsibility is shown 
by the Municipalities Department of the Ministry of the 
Interior—the body responsible for light and water in the 
country towns of Iraq. There are 152 of these municipali- 
ties. They get their revenue from local taxation, and the 
enterprising ones have had cash loans from the Develop- 
ment Board and much technical help from the ministry. 
In 1945, 33 of them had electric light and 31 pure water. 
By 1956, the figures are 95 and 109 respectively, with 27 
extensions to electric plant and 54 to water. A good agri- 
cultural project manager could match their strides if he were 
given the same chances ; as things stand, he even sows on 
the day designated by Baghdad, instead of on that ordained 
by the weather. 

Within the very precincts of the Board improvements are 
possible that could hasten every end it is seeking. Incredibly, 
it has no professional publicity section. It lacks even the 
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straight information section that would save its technicians 
from the importunities of journalists ; it has more aptitude 
than it had, though is still lacking in capacity, for telling 
t'> Iraqi public what it is doing, so that few northerners 
have any idea what the flat and palmy south is like, and few 
southerners have ever seen a relief model of a hill, let alone 
adam. It ran good exhibi- : 

tions in Baghdad during 
Development Week, and 
these ought to travel the 
country for the rest of the 
year. The same department 
could with advantage keep 
students informed of the 
technical openings that lie 
ahead and save them from 
the quite needless restlessness 
and anxiety they feel about 
getting a job. 

But more than either of 
these does the Board need to 
conduct a publicity function 
of another, subtler, kind. One 
of the obstacles in the way of 
development is conservatism; 
landlord as well as peasant is set in ways he does not want 
to change. Unless both are acquainted insistently, yet subtly, 
with what they are missing by failing to co-operate in new 
schemes, those schemes will never wholly succeed. For 
instance, cannot a landlord. learn through articles, pilot 
projects, television and other media that he would make 
more money per acre were he to cease preferring private 
pumps under his personal control, and instead to hook on to 
the main canals and drainage outfalls. Unless he is con- 


fronted with inducements to join the national water-grid, 
this will prove unduly costly per acre watered and drained, 
and the gap between large landowners and the rest of Iraq 
will remain as wide as ever. 


People and 





s development moving fast enough to satisfy the growing 
demand for social change ? Is it bringing people enough 
of what they want to give them a foretaste, if not a taste, 
of benefits they have so far lacked—an education, a steady 
job, a house, a bit of property ? When a member of the 
Development Board remarked that he envied bridge 
builders, because their work, once completed, was put to 
full use right away, and without discrimination between the 
users, he put his finger on the most sensitive nerve in the 
Board’s frame: the relative simplicity of its technical feats 
by comparison with the daunting complexity of its social 
and political task. Every observer of Iraqi development, 
from Lord Salter down, has emphasised that “ the nation’s 
economy exists for man, not man for the economy.” Once 
the fine flush of dam and bridge building is over, Iraqis will 
no longer be able to live in an engineer’s paradise, generat- 
ing great works without need to reflect on their social effects. 

As yet this thought is rather a warning than a criticism, 
but it could with ease become the latter. So far, the Board 
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Next, if the Board is to go on lending from its liquid 
reserve for long-term projects undertaken by other public 
authorities, it needs a finance officer with experience of 
public lending, so that it may be advised consistently about 
what to write off or convert to grants, or what to convert 
into investments by means of stock or bond issues. The 
falling off in oil revenues 
since the Suez crisis, and the 
Board’s consequent need to 
use its unspent balance for 
keeping going, has been a 
lesson to it to watch, though 
not necessarily to curtail, its 
lending policy. 

Last, but not least, the 
Board needs to tune up the 
economic advice it gets from 
day to day. Its economic 
section is only a fact-finding 
unit. In 1955, it employed 
Lord Salter to sift all the 
propositions before it and 
10 advise it what weight to 
attach to each, and in what 
order to deal with them. He 
advised ; much of his advice has been taken. But what is 
needed is a permanent Board member of the Salter stamp. 
Were such a character to be added to its strength, it might 
pay more attention to the two topics which should from now 
on govern all its judgments: Does this or that piece of 
expenditure arrest the alarming flow of manpower away 
from the land and into the towns, and does it quickly create 
productivity ? As things stand, credits are being voted 
without demur for high-cost public buildings that retain in 
Baghdad building operatives desperately needed for low- 
cost rural building, and peasants are being planted on to 
land before there is the credit system without which they 
cannot be brought to produce more than they consume. 





has catered in generous measure for human welfare ; its 
building of schools, hospitals, and dispensaries is illustrated 
in the table on page 12 ; its start with housing illustrates 
a concern for improving life at all levels. Has it satisfied its 
public, or merely increased their craving for more ? 

At first, it rendered everyone impatient. The years 
between 1952 and 1955 resounded with grumbling at its 
apparently interminable preoccupation with blue-prints and 
surveys. In 1956-1957, there has been a change of outlook 
but one stimulated chiefly by spectacle. The public is 
excited at feats of engineering such as the Baghdad bridges 
and the Mosul textile factory. There is now a risk that this 
excitement will pall and will be followed by disillusionment. 

Iraqi society still divides, roughly, into two classes: a rich 
one growing nervous at hints of a threat to privilege, a 
poor one awakening to chances of advancement. The 
precedent in Egypt is in both their minds. (In between 
them two groups seethe and argue ; one is a small, educated, 
urban class, but its aims and discontents are rather political 
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than social. Its grumbling is directed at the muzzle of cen- 
sorship, and the way it has been elbowed out of seats in 
Parliament. It would do much as Nuri has done were it in 
power. The other is a younger, poorer group of genuine 
socialists who now despair of land reform except at the 
hands of some leader sprung from the people—a Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. 


The social aspect of the Development Board’s work, 
reduced to its simplest terms, is a straight issue between 
haves and have nots—landed gentry and landless peasants. 
Over the next few years, the matter that must command 
attention, in a country one of 
whose only two great natural 
resources is agriculture, is 
whether the relationship be- 
tween them is to jog on in its 
present uneasy and un- 
economic shape, or, if not, 
by what means it is to be 
changed. 

The problem of easing 
social tensions is beyond the 
scope of the Development 
Board and in the realm only 
of cabinet and Parliament. 
Will a parliament composed 
chiefly of landlords ever 
agree to alter the pattern, or 
must it be altered violently, 
as in Egypt? Some dis- 
passionate outside observers 
think that an imposed land 
reform is the only way of 
making the irrigation pro- 
gramme pay its way, since to 
settle peasants at £300 a head 
on second-best land is finan- 
cially as well as_ socially 
unsound, Others contend 
that if existing laws were 
only applied, and landlords 
paid the taxes for which they 
have voted, all would be well. 
Yet others believe that owing to development works, the 
landlord’s position is crumbling anyway, and that even if 
brusque land reform is shirked, change will happen, without 
tears, in this generation. 

A growing number of factors bear out the last view. One 
is the increasing availability of alternative employment. 
Sheikhs in the Amara area were complaining this spring 
that they had no one to row them to market, and no beaters, 
because “their” peasants had gone off to work for the 
American builders of the Kut-Basra road. Another such 
factor is the very existence of new smallholdings, however 
expensively created ; once peasants know they can put their 
name down for a plot and a house, their relationship to a 
master alters. And if, to replace them, he has to resort to 
machinery and pay a tractor driver 14 dinars (30s.) per day, 
who will stick to share-cropping ? Yet another factor that is 
undermining the landlords’ old supremacy is the growth of 
communications. When peasants who were once confined to 
poor, disease-ridden surroundings are able to reach a town 
and a labour exchange by bus, landlords will need either to 
make rural conditions attractive or else will find themselves 
bereft of labour and income. The exodus from Amara to 


it is now ID 53. 


Forms of Income :— 
Wages and salaries 
Earnings in kind 
Rents 


By Industry :— 
Oil 


Agriculture 
Manufacturing and building 
Distributive trades 


buildings 
Services 


IRAQ: THE NATIONAL INCOME 


The Iraq Central Statistical Office has recently completed a 
series of census enquiries on agriculture, livestock, housing 
and distribution. These, with the departmental data published 
in the annual Statistical Abstracts, permit a preliminary 
estimate of national income and product. Pending the 
completion of work now being done on the figures in the 
Office, the unofficial figures given below have been produced 
by the Government’s chief statistical expert. In 1951, the 
International Bank estimated national income per head at 
“* probably at most ID 30°’ ; on the basis of the table below, 
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Ownership of houses and other 


Source : ‘* Fact Finding in Iraq ’’, Lecture to the Kirkuk Fields 
Club. By Dr. K. G. Fenelon. June, 1957. 
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Baghdad is already proverbial ; more would be disastrous : 


As a long-term policy, Iraq cannot abandon cultivation 
and live entirely on canned food. A country which is 
undertaking investment in irrigation on a large scale is 
indirectly investing in agriculture, and must make some 
provision for the future of the agricultural population. But 
by the time that perennial irrigation allows intensive culti- 
vation, the cultivators may not be there.* 


There are faint signs that the mind of some landlords is 
moving towards a grasp of the need to forestall this 
awful contingency. In 1952, for instance, Parliament 
passed without demur a 
shortsighted law—the Amara 
land law—which, nominally, 
gave peasants title to claim 
land, but was in fact so 
worded and executed that 
sheikhs and their families 
grabbed most of the lands 
available. By 1954, the 
lower house had passed a bill 
which entitled the govern- 
ment to recover by instal- 
ments from landlords the cost 
% of drainage of their lands 
— undertaken by the Develop- 
ment Board ; but the landed 
gentry in the Senate threw it 
out. By 1956, a law passed 
by both houses rendered 
income from the rent of agri- 
cultural land liable to income 
tax. In 1957-1958, to meet 
an anticipated deficit in the 
ordinary budget, the pro- 
posal is to tax the capital 
value of landed estates. If 
that measure is passed by 
both houses, if the assessment 
is just, and if landlords begin 
to surrender acres in ex- 
change for services or in 
order to meet their obliga- 
tions, a corner will have been turned in Iraq’s social history. 

Whether social change will happen gradually or after 
an upheaval is still an open question. By contrast, it is certain 
that unless some means is devised of breaking up the many 
estates at present doomed to perpetual inefficiency, Iraq’s 
productivity will never be what it could be, however great 
and efficient its investment in irrigation and training. 

A point never to be forgotten is that this fortunate nation 
has not merely water but good human material in which to 
invest. Often, Iraqis may seem to be lacking in initiative 
and inclined to wait for orders, but on the whole the 
evidence is that they warm to responsibility. Give 
them a co-operative and a budget, prizes for the 
efficient farmer and a keen instructor to teach them how to 
work the new apparatus, and—Arab and Kurd alike—they 
forge ahead. “I joined the Iraqis for a year ” says the man 
from Leicester or Utah, “ and that’s six years ago, and here 
I still am because I like them.” There is something com- 
pelling about helping with the fortunes of this eager people. 
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* Doreen Warriner. “Land Reform and Development in the 
Middle East.” London. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1957. Page 133. 
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Office LONDON, E.C.3 aU aL laa ee eat DY 


LONDON AND EXPORT SALES OFFICES: HARLANO HOUSE 20 PARK STREET W! BRANCHES in PLiRn 


ED NOTTINGHAM TIMPERLEY CHESHIRE) WOLVERHAMPTON 449 OVERSEAS 
BBB 


THE ECONOMIST JUNE 22, 1957 


UNITED NETHERLANDS NAVIGATION COMPANY 


® HOLLAND- 
? PERSIAN GULE LINE 


Regular Sailings from TO 


LONDON BAHREIN 
ee DAMMAN 
acinieanstaicauhiaiaiia AMSTERDAM KOWEIT 
ni aaa mei ROTTERDAM BASRA 
Cargo for BAGHDAD and ANTWERP KHORRAMSHAHR, 
MOSUL accepted on through MARSEILLES BUNDAR SHAHPOUR 
B/Lading via BASRA. GENOA ABAD AN 


For further particulars and Freight rates apply to :— 


PHS. VAN OMMEREN (London) LTD. 


BALTIC HOUSE, 27 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone : ROYal 3242 (20 lines) Telegrams : VAN OMMEREN TELEX LONDON 


(eons encanta cna areata @ snes caine Seana auene NNT EEE | Shen hen AATEC A LS 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 





